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ABSTRACT . • . .* 

This report provides a prograk description and 
evalaation of the second year of -bpetation of the Cognitively 
Oriented ^rban Prekindergarten, a developmental ediicational. program 
for low income Black and Puerto Bican families. Aimed at preventing 
educational regression, the project is primarily designed to form an 
important link between the Early Learning Progra* of th^ Pennsylvania 
Besearch in Infant Development and Education Project (PBIDE) and the 
kindergarten level of the- formal j school system. Outlined in this , 
report is the general framework »)t)f the program. Including the 
participantlprofile, staffing requirements, program development and 
implementation model, and the da,iljF ini5tj;,uctional program. A 
description/of each content area within the two piyincipal curricula 
(General anld Academic) Md'a briief discussion of the nature of the , 
children • s7participation\in- each ;ar.ea are included. Evaluation of the 
1973-711 prekindergarten j^ogram' tear consisted of a subjective 
assessmeii^ of the strengtps and weaknesses pf the program as 
perceived by the participkting ^'^achers as well as an objective 
assegsmrent >of program effects of \the participating children as • 

iSsuBed by standa^rdized tests. The Cognitively Oriented- Or ban 
__-ekindergaften demonstrate its overall" strength and ef fectivenesTs i)y 
forestalling 'any intellectual, social and emotional regression pf . , 
those significant gains attained. by\ the children in two previous .. , 
years wit,h the ^ PBIDE Er)ftject andi by contilauing the high achi)evement -< 
and^motivational levels of the children. (^S), 
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INfROlDUCTION 

fhl5 report represents 4 description and evaluation of the second 
year of operation of the Cognitiyely Oriented Urban Prekindergarterrr 




The work on this program was funded ||hi manly .froni an ESEA Title III 
grant to the^West Che5ter*Educat\ondl Developrnent* Center which served 
as the local sponsoring agency.- ' 

The Ediic|itional Development Center and West Chester State College 
have, over the past several years, been involved in a,wide variety .of 
developmental educational programs^for childr^of low-income Blacic 
and Puerto Ri can families aimed at eleva€itig the» educational achieve- 
ment levels of these children to the point at which they are able to 
compete adequ.ately within the sch(>ol system. In response to expressed 
community needs, a considerable preschool effort. was undertaken in the' 
Fall of 1969 with the aibve jtypes of children to attempt to prevent 
the very kinds 'of educational problems for which remedial programs >iad 
become necessary. This effort has come ta be known as the Pennsylvania 
Research in Infant Development and Education (PRIDE) Project. It was 

through extehsive and long-term contact with community leaders, digetj^ 

I 

cies, and parents via the above 'project that the specific needs relat- 
ing to the pres^. program were identified. 

>^ The CognitiVely Oriented Urban Prekindergarten was designed to . 
,form an important link between the Early Learning Prog^am of the PRIDE 
Project arid the kindeirgarten level of the formal .school syi/tem; In ^ ^ 
this regard, the principal and overriding objective of thtf Prekinder- 
garten Program is to picevent] educational regression and to follow through 
on the tarly Learning Program objectives for accelerating .the overall 

*- » 

} 
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development of the^articipatin^ children. 

The primary source of rationale in the present tognitively Oriented * 
Urban Prekindergarten is derived from the Pennsylvania Research in Infant 
Development and Education Project (Dusewicz, 197^, 19172; Dusewicz and 
Higgins, 1971, 1972) , developed jointly by the Bureaylof Research of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education ahd West Chester State College. 



Beginning with children as early as 12 montfvs of age, this program has 
significantly accelerated their overall educational devploprAent. • 

To date a large nunter of thece children have participated in the 
PRIDE ^Project's Early Learning Program, achie/ing mean gains of 30 IQ 
poinis in the first year alone. Successful gains have aiso bee^ regis- 

tered in the areas of language and social development as a resuTt of the 

f - \^ * - ' ' 

program. The curriculum utilized for this very effective early le?.rning 

program provided the main thrust for the construction of an extended cur- 
riculum currently incorporated in the Cognitively Oriented Prekindiergarten 
Program. 

It was anticipated that the Early Teaming Program and the Prekinder- 
garten Prograr.i would complement ead) other in enhancingHhe intellectual, 
lariguage and socio-emotional development of participating children and 
prevent the kind of school failure which stems from achievement deficits 
that accumulate upon initial school -entrance deficits. 
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^ / PROGRAM OPERATip 

. General Description ^ ■ - 

* » 

During the 1973-74 school year the Cognltively Oriented Urban Prekin- 
dergarten was housed in the Learning Research Center on-tb^West Chester 
State College camp^us. The fJrogram was in operation from Septenfcer through 
May and was conducted in two sessions.. The population of the morning ses- 
ision of^he prekindergarten was djprived from the home program component of 
' the PRIDE Project. . These children had participated i%the home program 

for^two years during which time they had been tutored by undeirgraduate as-^ 

* ■ . • 

sistants for a period of 45 tninutes twfce weekly, t Twelve chil'drer| att9nded 
the morning session. The afternoon session of the prekindprgar^n was com- 
posed of those children who had participated in the center component of thei 
PRIDE Project during the preceding two years.' These children had attended 
a half-day session at the Learning Research Center, Mondaor through Fri^. 
Ther6 were eighteer^ children who participated in the afternoon session of 
the Prekindergarten. Unlike the previous year, both the morning and after- 
noon sessions of the prekindergarten used a single classroom facility in 
'the Learning Research Center during the 197^-7? school year. Both sessions, 
operated on airfaily schedule, Monda^y through Friday, for a time period of 
approximately two and a half hours each day. 

Participant Profile , \ . 

The ages. for. the thirty children^participating in the Prekindergarten 
program in 1973-74; ranged from 37-51 montJis. There were sevienteen* girls 
and thirteen boys in this year's program. The ratio of girls to boys was 

col nci dentally the same as the ratio of single parent' homes to two parent 

\> 

homes. There were seventeen single parent homes and thirteen two parent 

J* ^ • . 

homes. 5" . 
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The median age for all mothers of participating children was '23.5 
years at the time the children were initt^lly enrolled in the PRIDE Pro- 
gram. The average age was 24 years. The age range was from 16 to 42 
years for the thirty mothers. ' * • , ' . 

i Family si2e.and ordinal position of the Pfekindergartner was con- • 
sidered for the participant profile. There were an average of 2.1 
siblings in the^1ome ■at the time af enrollment Into the PRIDE program 
^and 2.4 siblings in the home at the beginning of the Prekin^ergarten 
-year. ^ ^ • • 

. The sole income for the majority oV th^ families was from Public 
Assistance. 

staffing 

The program was staffed with a supervising teacher, an associate 
teacher and sevpral -part-time undergraduate student assistants (-approxj- 
mately equivalent to' one full-t'ime 5judent aide). Both the supervisirlg . 
teacher and "associate teacher held a B.S. degree in elementary education 
and were working toward a Master's degree in the same field. The student 
assistants were employed through the work-stu<ly program at West Chester 
State Col,Tege and were assigned to the prekim'-^rgarten. The prekinder- 
garten staff then, assigned work hours to the student assistants according 
to their class schedules. An average of one studen^ was assigned to the 
prekindergarten for each hour the prosram was in session. These student 
assistant^ were responsible for carrying out certain curriculum activi-, 
ties as well as cl%iss room management activities such as general clean-up. 
From time to time, volunteer aides participated in the program, helping 
-to carry out various classroom responsibilities such as snack preparation 
and assisting in art projects. ■ 
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^>rograro DevyUpment and Implementation 

0|iepat1on of the.preklndergarten program Involved several" teacher 
responsibilities for>prOgram 'development and iniplementation. The super- 
vising tea^TerlincI associate teacher were responsible fpr assisting in 
the revision of^the-preklnder^arten curriculum to accommodate the unitjue 
needs of those children attending the program. These teachers worked 
cooperatively to, pi an and prepare the daily instructional program and 
were responsible for Implementing the program in the prekindergarten 
classroom. The prekindergarterj teachers were also responsible for ob- 
serving, assessing and grdQpinJ.the children homogeneously according 
to ability and subsequently for\ revising the daily schedule in order to 
assure the maximum performance Tevel of eadK individual child. When 



planning the dailv instructional > pro gram, the teachers also supervised 

/ \* . , . 

and delegated classroom responsibilities tp the undergraduate student. 

\ " I ' • ' 

assistants according to their work, schedules and individiial teaching 

abiliii^es. \ . , . 

• ■ . ■ • • y\ 
In addition to^ these basic classroom responsib1}ifies, there.were 

a nuiTber of operati onal procedures performed by the prekilidergarten 

staff which were\ necessary to -the successful implementation and overall 

acceptance of the prograr. At the beginning of the school year, both . 

the supervising teacher and associat^ teacher visited the homes of 

those parents and children who would be participating in the'jJWxinder- 

gjhrten that year. The purpos^e of this visit was to tfive the teachers 

an opportunif'ty to introduce themselves and\fio give the parents a general 

overview of the program, including information conc^QjJng objectives, 

•activities, and content areas thati would be Iricluded. Parents were 

Invited by the teachers to observe the program '^t any time and to offer 



' • * • * \ 
comments and ask questions. ^ ^ / 4 

\ ^ - .... * 
Another operational procedure Involved the relocation of materials an* 

equipment to ^he present facility In the uearnthg^Ifesearch Center. During* 

theVflrst year 6f operation (1972-73), ^he two class sessions were conducted 

tn twoN^fferent Ipcatlons^^^e morning. session used rented classroom / 

facllltles^U^ated In ohe of the neighborhood churches while the afternoon 

session was/ held In the^Leamlng Research Centef^ sharing the room, used by 

the LaboVator:' School's morning kindergarten children. Thust It was neces- 

• ' . . \ • 

s^iry to plan the ph.yslcfl arrangement of the new facility to service the 

needs of both session^ of the prekindergarten. 

The staff wjs alsc^ involved in locating driS^ers fo'f transportation of 

the prekindergarten children. Mapping and pr^^cMcing pick-u^i., drop-off • 

routes for the prekindergarten were additional responsibilities involved in' 

program operation. ^ . ' 

In addition to working cpoperatively in^vi sing the curriculum^ the ' 

supervising teacher and associate teacher also reviewed* and evaluated. .in- ; 

strgctional media appropriate to the prekindergarten curriculum. This*. it>- 

eluded /reviewing various comnerclaTly available phonics programs at the '* 

prek1ndergarten-k1i\dergarten level for use w1th\the momlna session of the 

program. Such a program was^osen .for use' and effectiveness was later ' 

compared with the project-developed sight ird approach to reading used with 

the afternoon prekindergarten. Also, the teachers were concerned with ot*,- 

derlngL additional oommerclal materials, making arrangements to t>orrow mate- 

rials from West Chester State/Colle^'s library and curriculum laboratory, 

and supervising the construction of proj^ect-madc materials to'me^et the ^'-t' 

objectives of the program. 



Dally Instructional Program . 

The Cognltlvely Orlehted Urban Preklndergarten was designed to form an 
Important link between the Early Learning Program of the PRIDE Project and 
the kindergarten level of the formal school system. Thus one of the major 
objectives of the P^klndergarten was to resist educational regression of 
th^ose gains exhibited by the children after the ^completion of two years In 
the Early Learning Program. At the same time, thc^^Preklndergarten was de* 
signed to extend those gMns previously attained by jthe children. ^ In this 
regard, the other principal objective for the participating children was 
the iuctessful .demonstration of a final leveVof development at or above the 
normal* level for children of the same age;^ Attainment of these objectives . 
would enable the^chlldrgn to compete more effectively with children from 
more advantaged homes in the public schoof'^sy^tem. This educational d^l- 
opment was fostered within the framework of the dally Instructional program. 

The emotional climate of. the classroom environment was much the same as 
that e^abllshed during the 1972^73 school year. A feeling of mutual trust 
atidT respect was created among teachers, chTldren and parehts. The children' 
were encouraged to develop their 1nd1v1<}ual Ju>111t1es and Interests to the 
fullest and to cooperate with one another In carrying out classroom responsi- 
bilities. 

. In the CoWtlvely Oriented Urban Preklndergarten, the children parti c1- 
pat^ In activities desi^n^d to meet learning objectives In thie areas of- 
Intellectual dejfelopment, lan^a^develo|)ment, socl^ development, reading 
mathematics achleveme^>. 



achievement 
Into tj|o complementary sections: 



The program act1v1t1es^W6?*e divided 
genjral^rHculu^^ activities, 
perceptual development, conceptual 'language' development, artedij]^atjon and 
physlcaJ^^dlScatlo^) and the academic curr1culum'(read1ng, mathematics, ^ 



sciences social studies and health ST safety). The daily activities schedule 
incorporated portions of both, curricula on*a regular basis. Some of the 
program activities incorporated into the 1973-74 curriciilum were carried 
over from the previous year» others were revised or^dded to meet the needs 
and levels of .develo^nt of the prekindergarten children. These program 
activities were performed individually as well as Jn large and small group/ 
situations. ./Ifi this way, the activities served to develop both the chil- 
dren's personal self-cpncepts^ as well as their social skills and relations- 



ships/ " . . 

/ r ' . ... 

The following list of activities will serve as description of they 

daily activities schedule for both sessions of the Prekindergarten program, 

and they are presented here in the sequence in wblch they aormally occurred: 

1. Hanging l|p Outdoor Clothing 

ihe' children were responsible for hanging up their outdoor 

clothing as they entered the^robm each daiy. They were provided 

with individual hangers with their names printed on them. This 

activity helped refnforce the children's identification of. their 

printed names. It also aided the children in developing social 

responsibility! skills. 

E. Free Play / . * * 

Following the ta^k of hanging up their outdoor clothing. 

Various materials and activities were displayed about the room 
to whi ch the chi ldren- couVd-di rect-themselveri — The-matertrli 
and activities were 'carefully structured by the teachers to^ 
meet the needs of the children and to reinforce the instructional 
objectives of both tJj^'^general and academic curricula. Materials 



the childrerv-then participated in a free plj^y situation. 
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used aVthls time Included puzzles* sorting boxes,- lottos, dolls, 
cars and trucks* pl^y kitchen, sand lind water table and art 
materials. \ „ 

3. Clean Up ^ " 

the children were signaled by the teachers to dean up the 

* • • • " » 

classroom after free play* They were responsible for placing 

V 

all materials us^d iluring free p1«y back In their proper loca- 
tions* In the room. The children worked together until the task 



~~was-9^np1eted.^ , . * 

4. Music Time • . 

«. ' ■ ' ■ ' ^ 

This portion of the 1973-74, dally activities schedule jdlf-:^ 

fered from the previous year's schedulein that this year music 

time was set ipart and received greater emphasis. Although 

musical activities were Incorporated Into other portions of the 

Instructional program^ music time provided the teachers with an' 

opportunity to pt^sent specific concepts and activities In this 

area. Activities Included singing, plying musical InstrumNits.* 

quiet-listening, rhythmic movement and dancing. Music time also 

\j ' served to bring tlfe children* together at the beginning of the 

da^y and to Introduce them to the activities of the day. 

5. Busy Bees • ' ' ' '\ 

. This. activity. Invoked assigning various classroom tasks to 
the children on a weekly rotation basis. At the b,ig1nn1ng of the 
week, certain children were assigned "busy bee" duties such as 
. setting. the table for breakfast an([ snack, and feeding the fish. ^ 
Tt\ese children were responsible for performing their assigned 
tasks for a week. The next week different children were 
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I as "busy bee" helpers. The children took pride in carrying 
out their individual r«sp6r.3ibilittes. 
6. Breakfast and Snack 

Only thos^ children in the morning session of the Prekinder- 
garten were given breakfast, althbuigh the children in both ses- 
sions received snack. Breakfast and snack times provided oppor-** 
. tuniti'es fjor the ^hildjren to converse casually with one another., 
'At the same time^the children exptrftnced new fopds and the 
teachers introduced concepts such as classification of foods as 
fruits ort vegetables when appropriate. The children were^^e- 
' -sponsible for clearing their dishes from the tabl« after they ' ■ 
finUhed eating. . * ' • - 

7. . Library. Time ^ - ' ^ \ . 

.. As' the children finished eating,' they'went to the l.ibrary 
comer and selected a book. They looked at the pictures J nder 
pendehtly or aSked a teacher or aide to read the story to* them. 
The children explorecl novel concepts and obtained new information 
through) books. This portion of the da^y aided the children in 
developing listening skills and story comprehension skills. 

8. Small Group Sessions and Major Academic Areas / 

^ ■ / 

Three smalVgroup sessions were conducted at tJyls time: 

one for reading, instruction, another^ for mathematics instruction 

and the third for instruction in the areas 'of perceptual and^ 

conceptual -language development. The children we^-e grouped 

"/ 

homogeneously according to ability for small group Instruction, 
although the groupings we're flexible based on the children's 
interests and levels of development. The three groups of 
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children rotated sinwltaneou^ly to the various activities until 

* . ^ \^ 

all three groups participated in each of the three small groiro) 
sessions. \ 
During the 1972-73 school year, smajl group activities were 

conducted after the large group activities. This was revised for 

/ \ \ • " 

^ the 1973-74 schedule oecause the teachers observed that the chil- 

, ^» * • 

>i ' . , > • 

[; dren pe^ormed more effectively in the important small group ses- ) 

sions when they were Qonducted earlier in the day. 

9. ^Calendar and Weather Activities 
These daily activities wejre performed irt a large group situa- 
tion). Each da^y the c'hjldren identified the month, the da^y's date 
and the of th^ week. The children took turns placihg the da^ 

% card in its correct place on the calendar. They also made daily 
observations of ''weather conditions and toojc turns placing^the 
arhow|attached to the weather chart on the p^icture representing 
the observed weather condition. 

10. Physiial Educati oil Activities . ^ ^ 
Following the completion of the daily calendar and weather 

' activities the .children participated in physical education activi- 
ties. These activities were designed to promote the deve'iopment • 
of muscular strength ^antTdexterity. Activities included walking, 
^running, skipping, jtimp^TM and hopping. Hand-eye coordination 
skills were also devdopecl in actfvities such as target throw and 
ring toss games. By fostering thj^ development of these various 
^ physical coordination skills, the program ^enabled the children to 
interact more^^iveiyn;in physical play /ctivities. 



r.. 
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After. the physical education activities were .comp1ete|l, the 

de 



Minor Academic Subject Areas 



children sat at the tables for snack time which was descjdbecl 



previously. As^the children finished eating, thej^^^afthered on 
the circle in the s)enter of the room. Large group instruction 
in one of the three minor academic subject areas was conducted 
at" this time. The thrne subject areas included science, social 

studies, and health and safety. Science instruction involved r 

• / • - / 
the maaipulation of real objects and subsequent development of 

ab^act concepts and relationships. In the area of social 
studies, the children were introduced to the various roles of 
thei r family. raei*ers and meinbefs of thei r coranunity. They werie 
encouraged to identify the importance of*th(Bir roles with re- 
*spect to their families and community.* A major portion of the 
health and 'Safety curi^culum was devoted to the development of 
positive self^concept and personal grooming responsibility tan 
the part of .the childrfen. All three areas 6f Instruction ap-. 
plied the philosophy that children learn by doing. 
Enri chment' and Reir^forcement Activities 

This portion of the daily activities schedule was designed 
toi^ive the children an* opportunity to unwind at the end of a.- 
bby day. At the same time,^m^ of the activities were pre- 
sented to reinforce the leaming'that took place thro^^iout the 
day* Enrich^t activities included various aesthetic experiences 
such." as arts and cratts and creative dance. Activities designed 
to reinforce ideas introduced throughout the da^y included viewing 
movies, taking walking tour^, and listening to stor?es. These 




. » -r 

■ . - • i 

activities served as an appropriate means to end a busy daty In 
y . the Prekindergarten. ' ' , 

First and Second Year Comparison / . 

In comparing* the operations of the Cognitively Oriented Urban Pre- 
kindergarten ther^ were distinct differences b^een the first and ;secon^ 
year of the program. * 

The enrollment of the Prelw^ndergarten in'l972v73 was thirty-fiv 
^ children compared to. an enrollment in 1973-74 of thirty chiTdren.v The 
children participating in> the 1973-74 program were on an .average siie 
months younger than /M^e children of .the previous year. Class size ana\ 
V .age of the children h^d a considerable influence on the classroom physl- 
cal plan and on the difficulty of the activities found in the curricula/ 
The Prekindergarten operated out of two locations in-1972-73." The 
morning session of the pnogram was housed in rented facilities in S local 
neighborhood. chui/ch while the afternoon session m^t in the kindergarten 
^ room of the Learning Reseaixh Center at West Chester State- College. Oper- 
ating out of two locations necessitated that materials and equipment be 
transptjrted ViN)m^ one facility to the other, and that teaching aids be 
'packed, unpacked iind packefi again'ln the\Course of a day. Jjme spent on 
' these. matters took valuable time awaiy from what was needed for teacher 
preparation. This often meant that the chyicren djd.not get the full 
-benefit from the rtiaterials or the teacher. The program for this past 

year operated from one location - a room in the Learning Research Center..." ' 

■'■ ' / • 

^ • Operating from on» room allowed the children and the teachers to utilfte \V \ 
the material and equipment tq^ i|ts full est' advantage;^ Posters and bulletfr^ 7*"*^ 
boards could remain up^for the jlurati'on of the learning experience.. Nat ^' 
^having to pack and transport materials gave the teachers more time for the 
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preparation of the day's activities^ Being in one location was easlfer for 
parents, children and teachers. 

Because of the six months' difference io^he ages of both groups of ( 
the Pirekindergarten/ the curricula^had. to bk revised somewhat. Reading 



readiness experiences had to be provided for the children of the 1^73-74 

program. Revision in the areas of reading., math, sodial studies, sctfence, 

andiiealth and safety were necessary so that the children vlould experience 

cognitive success-in thes« arfeas. Such revision also served to facilitate 

instruction and separate out content mat^iaT-that would be relevant to 

subject areas. The curriculum of 1972-73 did riot have ^^pecified areas. 

for teatching perceptual development and conceptual -language development. 

v ■ » ^ • • • 

The addition of these two is separate areas^was included in the general 

curriculum for 1973-74; In teaching. reading for the .1972.-73 school year^. 

children' in both' sessions of the Preklnderg^r.ten received the same instruc- 

, tion. The project-made curriculum for the sighft-word approath to reading was 

> • ' I ' • '■ ■ ' " V ' * 

^used. The past year's rec^ng; program was altered in xhat the children of the- 
morning session yiere instructed with «l l^junmercial phonics program. The ' 
children were taught with the Li^pincott Beginning to Read, Write and L-isten 
Program* The children in the afternoon^ session continued to receive instruc- 
tion with the' project ' s whole word approach'.. The phonics proiram was intrb- 
duced as another means to evaluat4 the effectiveness'of th|6 whole-word 
method. Curriculum revision* also* took into consideration the continuous 
\^evaluation of the curriculum that was undertaken during the previous year. 



\ Students' frQ^the wori-studySrogram of West Chesteif State College WSre 
tlie ^source of the majority of the work assistance for both years of «pera- * 

tion. In the 1972-73 year the program also received assistance fr6m students 

{ ■ • . -*' ■ ^ 

who were wdrhing to meet class requirements. Hothers enrolled in th^ 4-C 



(Comrenity Co-ordinated Child Care, Manpower Training Project) also worked 
with the program in order to fulfill requirements of the 4-C program. The 
participation of the mother^. and students wa^ essential to individualiza- 
tion of the program. Extraneous cOpditions (economic status, enlarged 
families, loss of funding) reduce<l the nunber of students and mothers «• 
assisting with the program for the 1973-74 school year. , • 

Curriculum Areas 

The cQrriculum for the/Cbgnitive>y Oriented Urban Prekindergarten has 

/ ' • / • 1 . 

^ tiio principal areas of coriceni: The General Curriculum and the -Academic 

Curriculum. The subject areas of the two rrincipal parts of the curriculum 
couTd be. implemented a/ separate units. The integration of th^two con- 
tributes to the cfomple^e development of the children for meeting the goals 
and expectations p^he prekindergarten program. , \ 

In the Gene^l Curriculum the content areas of perceptual development, 
' conceptual -landuage development, general daily activities, art, music, and 
physi^edu^ion files are developed and described atfcording to objectives 
«*ftnd dirfect^4s for implementation. The Academic Curriculum covers the con-, 
tent idi^As of reading,- m%th, science, social studies, find health & safety. 
Also Included are objectives and directions for implementation. Following 
is, a description of each content area within the two principal curricula and 

- ♦ 

/ a brief discuss ion? of the nature of the children's. participation in each area. 

y 

General Curriculum . 

The area's of concern found in the general currfculumiof the prekinder- 
girteh curricula are perceptual development, conceptual-language development, 
art activi'tles file, physical activities file, mus.ic file; and oeneral daily 

. - -4 « - ■ * ■ - . - . Z 

activi%es.' These areas' of the general curriculum are a? Important as the » 
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subl^^found in the academic curriculum. Mastery of the skills specified 
in^ach area provided the .foundation that the children needed for further- 
ing cognitive, affective, physical growth. The areas of the general cur- 
riculum are described below with content expectations. 

Perceptual Development :' Perceptual development skills are important 
in that tlie skills presented here provided the basis of learning, for the 
• . children..* The areas of .sensory perception and discrimination, sensory 

integration, and hand-eye coordination were worked on with- the children. » 
By the end of the school year the'children were able to successfully ca^e- 
.goriz^ their perceptions of physical; similarities and differences. Sensory • 
integration activities, for^example, may have involved coirbtning the senses ^ 
of taste and smell. Jhe children perceiving some brown substance in a 

container to be peanut butter verified Ihe perception by smelling and tast- / 

// 

ing the substance. The children were able to take the isolated visual per-. / 
ception, an^ integrating the olfactory and gustatory perceptions, make a 
correct classification. Hand-eye coordination Kuas. presented through yar- 
ious activities that alioi-r^d the children to practice and develop this / 
skill at their own pace. Materials were feadily available so tha]: the / 
children could cut paper, string beads, color, sew and draw at their lei-/ 
sure. / . . 

Conceptual -Language Development : The' children also lj(arned |low jilo 
communicate their perceptions. Although conceptUa'l-Hn.Quage developj^nt 
•was .also handled in the subject areas of the academic curriculum, this, pro-" 
grammas developed as a guide for teat;hing specific conceptual -language^ski lis. 
The activities of the conceptual -language program provided the children wl* 



experiences in leih^iing concepts and learning^how to express these concepts 
verbally, ^neral vocabulary and the expressing of ideas was taught by 
teacher modeling, elaboration on 'verbalizations initiated by the child, 
thfx)ugh books,. songs, games, and formal teacher direction. Names of con- 
ce{),ts relating to size, color, shape, and relationships were also presented 
in the above manner. For example, a child's verbalizatiqn of "See the cat", 
elaborated on by^ the. teacher became, "Yes, I see the big, furry, white cat. 
What sound does the calt malfe?" Exposure and reinforcement were the founda- 
tions for the children's learning. Conceptual -language development also 
enhanced through the teaching of relationships. such as: classification, 
association, same and different, opposites, sequencing of events, ordering 
of objects, and spatial arrangements. The children Were able to arrange 
similar items, together and classify theJWe.g. "They are" all boats"). . 
Given a needle and thread* the children mane the association, "They are 
what you sew with." If the children/were given items varying in size and/or 
color, they were able to*state the. similarities and differences found in the 
tabl^e.g. "They are all baseball bats but are diiPferent color (size)." 
The aaivities also provided for practice in mastering these skills in rela- 
tion to the maturity of language the^ildren used. 

. ~ Activities Files; The art, music and physical activities files found 
in the general curriculum wire developed as a complementary program to the 
total prekindergarten program. Each o'f the activities found in the. files 
have specified, purposes for teaching skills not found in the other areas of 
the curriculum. ^ " 

Art: .ylfesides giving the children an opportunity to expriess themselves 
and be cnjative through various aft media, engaging in art activities helped 
the children to strengthgn fine and gross muscle control. The act of 
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painting, coloring, drawing, cutting, teariijg and molding in and of them- 
selves were satisfying to the children.. 

Music: The activities in the music file were used as teaching aids. • 
Th^ provided another way of introducing, teaching and reinforcing concepts 
to be learned. The children enjoyed the riiythmic activities and the 
rhythm instruments. Here again the process was of more importance than the 
quality of tine children's participation. By' expressing themselves through© 
the music and the related activitjies., the children were able to discover 
different waofs in which they could conbin^ learning and creative expression. 

Physical Activities: Children who l¥ave developed more, control oyer 

thfeir body. movements, participate in play with other children more freely 

than those children who are less developed in this SV^a. -Inadequacies In*' 

' muscular, control and coordi nati on can' hi nder soci al , emoti onal and coghi - 

tive growth. Parti cipatinjf in the activities ifi the physical education' 

file. enable* the childrensto better develop muscular strengths and dexterity. 
— « . • . ' «. ■ - ■ ' 

. General Daily Activities; The. general daily activities became a funda- 

mental ifart^of the children's daily life at Schobl. This section of the .• 

curriculum covered daily calendar readings and weather interpretations, 

free pley, breakfast and snack time, ar/d library time. ^Iso included in 

this sectioti>f the curriculum were the responsibility areas of cleaning 

up the cl^iss room and the hanging up of outdoor, clothing. More information 

^n-the daily activities is. contatffe!d-1n previous section of this report 

■ ' s ■ / • 

covering the "Daily Instructional Program." . .. . 

Academi c Curri cul um - / . . 

■ — : . " / • V . '• 

The Academic Curriculum was of major in<)ortance to the Prekindergarten 

Program. This curriculum/ Included the areas of reading, math,- science, 

' ■ . * 
^spdal studies.^ and health & safety. 



Social Studies; The activities of the^ social studies curriculum for 
t^e Cognitively Orieiited Urban Wekindfergarten provided opportunities for 
the children to build concepts about their coinnunity, nation, and the world 
in which they live. First they were' introduced to- the environment of their 
cormunity, to the people of the community, the. roles 'of those people, and 
in particular the role of the children and how their roles and the roles' of 
others are iriterdependent. 

The social studies curriculum for the Prekihdergarten is a program of 
structurfed units conducted in small gro\ip sessions with the children. Units 
of \he curriculum include: Community Helpers.-, Children of Other Lands; 
different environments; urban and rural; transportation; and family, living. 

From the unit in' family living the children learned to identify indi- 
viduals in a family and the role of each menfcer. Through various unit ac- ^ 
tivities they associated the responsibilities of each family inenber and 
the possible consequences of a breakdown irv responsibilities and roles. 
Role plaiying allowed the children to see the. similarities. and differences 
among families and the life of other families whether they n»^re~" icross the 
street, or in another state or a^distant continent. The chi^ren studied 
life in rural comnunities as well' as urban communities. Through audio- 
visual software, realia and resource people \he children saw ^d partici- 
pated in the role of the policeman, mailman, fireman, garbage man, doctor, 
etc., thereby increasing their awareness of individuals who serve import/nt 
functions in^^ communities, whether rural or. urban. 

Various modes ^ transportation and their importance to modem life 
were also studied. Wl\en the limitations of one vehi^cle of transportation 
prevented travel to a designated location, the children were able to solve 
the problem by .naming an alternative vehicle (e.g. driving aN^ar to an 
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airport and taking a plane to a point that is unattainable J)y -car alone). 

Health and Safety: Understanding one's relationslv^p to others and 
to bne's environment is dependent upon unde:r^tanding one's self. The 
focus of the health and safety curriculum was ^oh ;the cMld and his respbn- 
sibility in defining*, recognizing an^^raipticing certain tasks that are* 
needed for emotional', physical and personal development. The activities 
Mn^thiT'curriculjfln include: personal care and grooming; b'^me, school, 
and playground safety; positive self-concept development; and growth and 
development of the body? • • 

The children learned ke importance of maintaining a healthy environ- 

luent for. growth.. They learned the reasons and techniques of washing them- 

selves, brushing their teeth, combing and brushing their hair, selecting 
• / . / ■ . ' 

proper clothing for indoors and outdoors. .They also learned how to put 

on and fasten clothing and how to care for one's self at the bathroom. 

Physical growth and heal^th were also emphasized to the children. 

They lis|;ened to their hearts with a stethoscope and were able to dj^s- 

tinguish the sound of a resting-^heart and th^siound of the heart aft 

vigorous exercise. The children were able to seetheir physical growl 

take place by measurement and to recognize that growth of the physical 

body is always taKing place. « / 

Safety within the home, school and playground were also units of the 

m 

health and safety curriculum. Since first hand experience makes a deeper 

impression tlian vicarious experience, often that which was taught ill the 

classroom became a real experience for the children. Stressing that 

running sometimes' precipitates failing a.nd possibly hurting on'iself.if ^ 
^ . > • . • ' 

never believed until it happens. Feeling the^rmth from hpat producing 
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"itemsj such as an iron, rtnge, or radiator duct is a certain of teaching^ 
:au«o^. Teaching rules was not enough. The children had j:o see the ca.yse- 
effect and operation of the rule to learn now t;o understand and respect tue 
ramificadon of the rule. 

. A positive self-concept is a hinge upon which the door to Reaming and. 

V 

development can open or close. Unit activities/ on the sel f-concept allowed 
the children to express and explore their feelings and- the rjelationships 
they had with^ers, siblings and adults. Love and understanding of the 
children'? needs were displayed by the teacher^ and, in this recjard, the 
teachers tried to meet the needi of each indivi.dual child. 

Science: The actiyUies found in the science curriculum for ^the Pre- , 
kindergarten allowed the children to explore and discover, through manipu- 
lation of various phenomena, answers to their inquiries about the world in 
vhich* they tive. The science curriculur. covered areas lin both the physical 
and natural sciences. Skills that were developed in the curriculum were: 
making observations and identifying and qualifying specific phenomena;^ 
developing the ability to m.ake generalizations and then applying Jhose ' 
generalizations to other sj tuati gpss,^ Sample units of activities foyntl U 
the science curriculum were: magnets and magnetism; the phenomenon of 
floating and sinking (weights); stud(y of the four'seasons and the changes 
in the physical environment; the study of Rjant and animal life; and the 
thr<!e states of matter. 

By manipulating objects made from various materials including 



S^iron and steel, the children were able to classify ithe objects according 
to their magnetic attraction. Dropping objects into a container of water 
determined whether or not that object would float or sink. Taking this 
activity one step further and^weighing the object also gave the' children 
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the experience of determining weightrand the general relationship of an 
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object's weight to -its floating or sinking properties. Planting seeds 
and incubating chick eggs gave the dmdfefrthe experte^ of watching 
the beginning of life and the process of growth. The Children were 
able to see the necessity of water, sun. (and heat), soij!^ food and car^^^^ 
for developing* and perpetuating life. Through obseyvation and discus- ^ 
siorv, the children learned ab^vt^the four seasons and were conscious 
about daily changes that occurred in the outdoor physical environment. 
Being aware of the phenomena of nature and the effect that the seasons • 
have. on the way one works, plays, dresses, and feels was an important 
unit in the s ca en ce curriculum. Collecting water in a container^ 
freezing the water, bo-iling water and then watching condensation occur 
was one way ^ helping the chiMren to understand the three states of 
matjter. 

The units of the science curriculum were cr&ated so that the 
children could develop skills for observing, manipulating, and general- 
izing and th^ough this process, jit the sairie time, answer their own 
qOfeStions as to the "why" aridf "how" of things. 

Math: The math curriculum developed for the Cognitively OHented 
Prekindergarten involves highly structured units on: rote counting; 
set recognition; numeral recognition; qualitative and quantitative analy- 
sis; recognit^ion of math symbols; and performing arithmetic operation. 

The children were introduced to the math concepts in smalU group i 
instructional activtty sessions. Individual, attention was given to those 
children who needed it for mastery of specific objectives associated with 
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any. particular concept, ^the subject of math^was taught every day and 
specific extending aetiviti^ were developed for reinforcement of the 
(hath concepts learned. 

Through manipulation of sets of pbj.ects and numerals the children 
learned hw to identify sets and how to assign numerals tha^t appropriately 
represented the quantitative contents of those sets. Through rfelative 
quantitative comparisons of different sets, they were able to becify 
whether a set was more tlian, less than, or the same a^another set. 

Those children performing the operations of addition and subtraction 

- ■ ' ^ 

learned to do so through the paradigm that was used to teach the 
sets. That is, the previous known set and one more created the new quan 



tity. The reverse of this paradigm illustra^d the operation of sJ|btrac- 
tion. 
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^ Each lesson in a math unit specified a criterion to bfe^used In 
evaluating mastery of the concept. The children were not to go on to a 
new concept until they had met the designated criterion. The children 
*»ere confronted daily with quantitative and quyalitative measures, nu- 
merals, numbers,, and sets of items. The overall Objective was to^lp 
ythe children to understand ^he basic mathematical concepts which surround 
them in their everyday encounters. 

Reading; Unl4ke the previou? year of operation, the Cognitively 
Oriented Urban Prekindergarten employed two different curriculum ap- 
proaches to beginning reading for the 1973-74 si*J09l year. The children 
participating in the morning session of the Prekindergarten used a com- 
mercially available phonics- approach. Those children enrolled in the 
afternoon session of the program used the whole-word approach to beginning 
reading developed by the PRIDE Project. (During the 1972-73 school year. 
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the Project-developed whole-word reading am^foachj^as used by the childnep 
in both the morning and afternoon .sessions.) The effect! ven^s of both 
reading programs was\ompared at the completion of the 1973-74 school year. 

Prior to. using the phonics praaram.'tiie participating children in the 
morning sessiorvof the.Pre^in^f^rg^e^ iptroducecl to ^e reading - 
readiness activities within the whole-word reading currTculum developed by 
the PRIDE Project. Because thiese children had not participated in a formal 
readirfg readiness program during their two years jn the^ome phase of the^ 
PRIDE Project, they required more readiness instruction than thos^ children 
in the afternoon session who had undergone readiness training as p^icl- 
pants in the center pbase of the PRIDE Project. The readiness actlvitie^ 
developed such pre-reading skills as manual dexterity, directionality, eye-^ 
hand coordination, visual discrimination of grSss and fine similarities 
and differences, auditory perception ^nd discrimination and sequencing. 
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^Slide presehtationj| were frequently set up in the' Total Environment Roojp 
to reinforce the children's developqjent of these pre-readinjg skills. 

1 

Because thi children began instruction in^the reading curriculum at dif- / 
ferent levels of development, individual instruction in addition to small j 
group instruction enabled the children to progress through the reading I 
program at their own rates of speed. As the children progressed through j 
the reading readiness activities, they were grouped homogeneously accord-^ 
ing ability into three groups for the start of formal instruction in ' 
the Lippincott program. . These groupings remained flexible throughout th'e 
school year iBsponding to the children's changing needs and levels of; 
development. - The major portion of the formal reading instruction using 
this program was conducted during the small group session within the d^ily 
activities schedule. 
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The .comner^ ally avallaBle phonics program embodied a malti -sensory 
approach to begiiiting reading of visuaT, kinesthetic and auditofy. activi- 
ties. It served a» a comprehensive reading-language arts program by cor- 
rel?iting the skill arete of reading, handwriting, audUory and oral . 
language.- The format consisted of twenty-four individuaKlettettooks 
each representing one letteh-(fF the alphabet and a singU corresponding^ 
sound. (The letter Q was taught with K, and ,X was taught with Y.) Each 
child 'received his own set of letterbooks. Tffe children were systema- 
■ tically introduced to the name*, shape and sound of individual letters. 
Extensive supplementary. worksheets and activities provided. reinforcefnejfit. 
of the learning of individual letters. Reading readiness activities were, 
frequently presented in the letterbooks. 

The children in the morning session worked enthusiastically in their 
letterbooks. They especially enjoyed the literary selections in each ^ 

letterbook, and subsequently their story coipprehension skills greatly im- 
" proved by answering questions concerning these selections. The various 

art activities suggjested throughout the program aided the children in 

developing their small muscle control. Several children were able to 
-wnte the letters they had learned by the end of the school year. . 

Although the children did not have sufficient time to complete the nunber 
> of letterbooks required before conbining thejetters to form words, the 

children were' able to build an understarMir(g of letters as written sym- 
• bols for spoken sounds. This understanding paved the way for future 

achievement in the area of reading. 

The Project-developed reading curriculum was designed for use 

beginning with those children in the center phase of the Early Learning 

Program of the PRIDE Project. The curriculum was also designed to be 

i 
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ntinued in the*PreMndergarten Program. Many of the children participating 
in the afternoon session of thrp?b9'"ain had completed the reading re'adiness 
portion of the currijci)jluih while enrolled in tlie Early Learning Pr^ram. . - 
Therefore, only a brief readiness review was necessary for many of th§^chil- 
dren before be^inni^g the fo»r«l step sequence work of^ the- whole-word approach 
to reading. ^ ( 

There were three major instructional sections for the implementation 
of the whole-word reading curriculum in the- aftemoon^ssion of tije Prekin- 
dergarten. These sections J ncluded reading re/diness (previously Hescribed 
for the morning session), individualized reading work, and extending activities. 

As the children demonstrated successful completion of the reading readi -' 
ness^activities, they were then ready to begi/ the individualized reading 
work. The individualized reading work serv^ as a framework within which the 
children were introduced to each new word on thejr54ding list.* Review and 
reinforcement of reading words alsytook place within this framework. A 
structured step sequence was used for the presentation of the individualized 
reading work. This step sequence was revised for the 1973-74 school year in 
order to better meet the needs of the Prekindergarten children. The format 
of the revised step sequence for use at the prekindergarten level consisted 
of six steps which comprised the basic whole-word introduction to each reading 
word, a review step used as an aid in reinforcing the identification of those 
previously learned words, and a step sequence of six additional steps used 

.V 

with those children experiencing difficulty in completing the regular step 

• ^ ' ' ' 

sequence. 

The individualized reading work was conducted in a separate room in the 
Learning Research Center during the free play period. The step sequence for 
the Individualized reading work consisted of first presenting the child with 
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a pictorial representation "for the particular rfiadinfi word. THe child was 
givistTt^e meaning of the word along with an illgs|Jation. The w;jrd was 
also given^asPIng by using it conversationally, 'bringing in this child's 
past experience with the word. After the child haid a c]ea1r understanding • 
ol^the meaning of the word he was then presented with the written symbol 
for the word using the whole-word approach. The child was asked to first 
trace .•the printed word. Subsequent steps required the child to discriminatef 
the reading word from one or two nonsense words The review step consisted 
of placfng five previously learned words on the table in front of the child. 
The child* was than handed five pictures and asked to place the pictures on 
top of their corresponding words. If the child*was abl^ to successfully 
complete this step, he 'was ready to begin the next reading word. Tho?e chil- 
dren having difficulty completing the regular step sequence were first pre- 
sented with the additional activities. The additional steps were designed 
Ik. * 

to aid the child in making gross discriminations among words before attempting 
to make the finer discriminations embodied in the regular step sequence. 

The extending activities section of Project-developed reading curri-> ^ 
culum was designed to reinforce the children's visual recognition and under- 
standing of the reading words introduced during the individualized reading 
work. The extending activities consisted of two major types: generaVand 
specific activities conducted during the small group session of the daily 
activities schedule; and Total Enrivonment Room (TER) activities conducted 
during the free-play period of each day. Those general arid specific activi- 
ties conducted during the small group'session consisted of word books, 
flannel board activities, lotto games, worksheets, word puzzles, story games 
and action games. These activities were directed toward reinforcing the 
learning of a specific word as well as reinforcing the learning pf several 
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wofds'at one time*. TER slide activi-ties were conducted during free play 
^ with groups of approximately three chiMren each,. These groups Were* 
usually comprisfiof children at about* the $ame 'level in reapfncjrabi.llty^ 
".although occasidWrly the cli^ildVen wepe'^t' different levels of develoiment 
and this situation encouraged the children to help.ope another., 

' By the end of the school ylar, many of the children jjarticipating in 
^e afternoon session of the Prekindergarten demonstrated successful recog- 
nition and understanding of a number of reading words. They were also 
learning to combine the wcrds to form sentences. Program-made reading 
books designed to present the words in sentence form were enthusiastically 
read by many of the children. 
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^ ' . ^ . IVALUATION ' . 

Evaluation of the 1973-74 /iPrekindergartert program' year consisted -of a / 
^abjective .assessmenfofth'e strength^ and w&ne$ses of the pro^gram as ^ 
perceived by the.participating teachers as well as an objective assess- 
/ment of program^effects on) the participating'children as measured by 
standardized tests. , ' ^ ' f~ 

Program Strengths , * * . * 

, ■'" ' . < . 

Experience derived from the previous year of operation was an apparent 

strength of the Cognitively Oriented Prekindergarten Progranr in the 1973*74 
school year. Subsequent revision of both the academic and general curricula 
based on teacher observations of the 1972-73 program operation enabled the ^ 
program to better meet the neecjp and levels of development of the partici- 
pating children. The daily activities schedul^'was revised in ordev'to / 
present the important small group activities earlier irt'the session. This 
revision was qiad^tc insure a maximurti performance level on the part of the 
children. The genital curriculum was more clearly defined to in(\lude the 
areas of perceptual and conceptual -language' development, physical' education 
and art education and daily activities. Both the reading and mathematics 
programs within the academic curriculum were, also revised. • In particular, ^ 
tH? individualized 'step sequence used to introduce new reading words was 
revised to better acclimate the program t^ the needs of the Prekindergar- 
ten children who had previously sp^nt two years in the Early Learning Pro- 
gram of the PRIDE Project. Based /on teacher oJ)servati ons of the^ 1972-73 
operation of the reading program thatJJxjSe childfen experiencing diffi- 
culty with the individuali'zed step/sequence required additional aid, a 
preliminary step sequence to the,-regular individualized reading work was 
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designed 'for use with these ch'ildren. In effect, thr reading curriculum 
was- revised in such a way that children with' no prior experience in the 
-^real^F reading could SqCftsssfully meet the objectives set forthJ:^ the 
f/rogram.. The mathematics currictltum was Similarly revised'to provide a 
successful starting jjiptnt in the mth instruction for children a^ differ- 
ent levels of performance in math skills. 'Another important feature of 
the math, curriculum was that i^^id not demand a gneat deal of verbal 
fluency on the part of the children. In addi tion,/ythe mathematics activ- 
ities were sequentially|ft{;esented to follow and-sUpport the children's 
cognitive development, lifior experience with the Prekindergarten Program 
on the part of the two participating teachers also proved to be an impor- 
tant strengtJr-of the 1973-74 operation of the ^rekindergairten. tH« 
supervising teacher taught in the same capacity during the 1972-73 school 
year. The experience and expertise she brought to this year's Prekinder- 
garten proved invaluable In meetiiig the ne^ds of the' children and carry- 
ing out the operational procedures gi the program. The associate teacher 
had worked with the PJ^IDE Project as an undergradulte student assistant 
for three years prior to receiving her degree and subsequently assuming 
her present position. During her last semester as a student assistant, 
the associate tjeacher was frequently assigned to the, Prekindergarten and 
therefore was familiar with the instructional philosophy and procedures 
of the program. The cooperative efforts of these two teachers contrib- 
uted in no small measure to the success of the 1973-74 operation of the 
■ Prekindergarten, ' , . 

By far the most significant strength of the Program was its overall 
effecciveness in meeting the principal educational objectives. One of 
the major objectives set, forth by the program was to successfully resist 
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the "tendency toward regression of those developmental gains made by the 
children during their two previous years in the Early Learning Program 
of the PRIDE Project, ^uch gains were achieved in the areas of intellec- 
tual development^ language dtfvelopmdnt, social development, reading 
achievement- and mathematics achievement. In addition, the Prekinder- 
garten was designed to provide for the continuous development oftthe^^ 
children over and above these gains In order to adequately prepare them 
to compete with the formal school system. 

In the area^of intellectual development! 'the children successfully 
resisted educational regression of previous gains and maintained con- 
tinuous progress in this area of their overall development. They made 
signlficartt gains in the development of their multi-sensory perception 
and discrimination skills. Tha children were able to recognize gross 
visual and tactile similarities and differences with little difficulty. 
Recognition of likenesses and differences in color, shape, size ^ 
texture using commercial and project-made lotto games was also a sig- ^ 
nif leant achievement. A unique aspect of the Prekindergarten Program 
was the emphasis placed on sensory integration. For example, an audi- 
tory-visual Integration task required that a child watch as two dif- 
ferent objects were sounded. Thl objects .were set'^before the child 
and an object Identical to one of these before the child was sounded 
out of the child's sight, the child then pointed to the object 
sounded. The children were also introduced to conceptual relationships 
within the conceptual-language section of the general curriculum. 
Through the manipulation of real objects,. the children were able^to 
success^lly demonstrate an understanding of concepts such as classifi- 
cation, association, oppositjes, sequencing and spatial relations. 
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language development was an Integral part of the entire Prekinder- 
j .garten Program. In order to focus emphasis on this important- area of ^ . 
the children's development, the conceptual -language aspect of the pro- 
gram Was jlesi^ed for use within^e framewo^of thfe 'general curriculum. 
This program was not designed as a discrete and separate a^ea of learn- 
ing but rather as a guide for developing specific conceptual '•language 
skills within the daily activities schedule. The children signif4cantly 
•increased their general vocabulary through teachyer elaboration of child- 
^ initiated verbalization and by direct instructional procedures. By the 
end of the school year, the children were able/^to utilize numerous descfip 
tive adjectives in identifying common >^bjects and were able to verbally 
e)j|»ress. their ideas concerning these various objects. In addi t-^ett^-to 
increasing their general vocabulary, the children also learned the ?james 
of concepts such as colors, shapes, sizes and relationships. Accuracy 
and maturity of speech were also increased using teacher elaboration and 
direct teaching procedures. 

The children successfully maintained and extended their previous 
gains in the area of social development. Opportunities for the individual 
activities enabled the children to develop self-confidence and personal 
responsibiaity skills. Small and large group activities fostered coopera- 
tive interaction and positive relationships. The children learned to 
respect themselves and others as individuals. 

Reading achievement for those children participating in the after- 
loort session of the Prekindergarten was measured by their ability to 
identify up to sixteen reading words in printed form. By the end of the 
school year they were learning to combine these reiading words into sim- 
l pie three-to-five-word sentences. Projec%-made reading books were 
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designed to present the reading words within the context of a story 
line, ^mnercial books were also used to present various reading 
words \x\ ystory context. Many of the' children were Ule to success- 
fully identify those words they knew in library books, on street 
signs and on posters. Their story comprehension skills were greatly 
Increased. The rooming session of the Prekindergarten used a commer- 
cially available phonics approach to reading. Although .the children 
using this latter program were unable to recognize whole wards by the 
end of the school year, were able to successfully identify several 
alphabet lettei-^ and their 'corresponding sounds. This series provided 
extensive reading readiness a^ivities nnd«materials which enabled 
the children in the morning session to develop a firm foundation for 
beginning reading. Because the Lippincott series used a multi -sensory 
approach, the cHildren^lso increased their sensory perception and dis- 
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crimination sk^l is. - ^ 

In th« area of mathematics achievement, the children made signifi- 
cant gains. The children in both the morning and afternoon session of 

the Prekindergarten used the Project-designed math curriculum. By the 

/ 

end of the 1973-74 school year the children were making simple qualita- 

c 

tive and quantitative discriminations, such as "the same," "not the 
same," "same nuiiter," etc. Many children had a firm understanding of 
this triAotomous description. They wc^ able to determine the number 
of objects in a set up to the set of nine objects, including the empty 
set. Matching numerals toi corresponding se$s of objects was another 
mathematics gain achieved by the participating children. Copying 
mathematical patterns and matching in one to one correspondence tasks 
was also learned. Many children were rote counting from one to twenty. 
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and others were rote counting up to thirty and forty. Mathematical 
s^ols such as *,-•,»,> , and < were being introduced by the end of 

# 

the school ^ession, thus laying the foundation for future SStliputational 
skfns. \ - ^ 

By enabling the participating children to successfully resist any 
terldency tow'^rd Agression in the areas of development and achievement 
represented abpve^and, at the same time, enabling them to exhibit sig- 
nificant gains in these areas over the program perioB. the Cognitiyel^ 
Oriented Preki ndergarten demonstrated it^ most sfignifi cant strength. 
The Preki ndergarten Program also facilitated the children's attainment 
of a second major objective: the successful demonstration of a final 
level of development or achievement In the specified areas at or above 
the normal level for children of the^same age. This accomplishment 
proved to be an important strength of the Preki ndergarten Program in 
that it aided in preparing the participating children for effective 



competition later^ith children from more advantaged homes within the 
formal school system. / \ 

An important Improvement of the 1973-74 Prekii^dergarten Program 
operation o^r the previous year's operation was the use of a single 
classroom facility in the Learning Research Center on the campus of 
Wert Chester State College. During the'l972-73 school year, two 
separate facilities had been employed for classroom operations. The 
morning session of the Preki ndergarten had ueen conducted in a local 
neighborhood church, yie afternoon session had been held in a c\as§- 
room facility shared with the nornfr.g kindergarten teacher of the 
Laboratory School atlthe Learning Research Center. In Septenfcer of 
1973 a classroom facility in the Learning Research Center was vacated. 
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and the Prekindergarten was given clearance to conduct its program 
operations in that facility. 

An advantage related to the We of ,a single'classroom facility 
was the conservation of the teachers* time. During the 1972-73 opera- 
tion of the Prekindergarten, ^ was necessary for the teachers to 
transport various materials back and forth between the two separate 
classroom locations. With the use of a single- facility for the. 1973- 
^4 school year enabled the teachers to set up permanent displays-, put 
up bulletin boards related to di^fferent areas of the curriculum, 
design learning centers around the room for individualized instruc- 
tion, display concept charts, set out materials and display the chil- 
dren's work. Thus the teachers were able to more freely arrange the 
phys4cal environment of the classroom to best serve the needs and 
interests of the children. 

Because the Prekindergarten vjas conducted in the Learning Research 
Center, an additional strength of the ,1973-74 program operation was the 
greater availability of excellent instructional media and facilities 
^r^both-Jtbe-inoTufnfand afternoon sessions. The children in both ses- 
sions had the Opportunity to use the Total Environment Room, particu- 
larly for reading readiness activities and Small group reading instruc- 

' tion. .Curing the previous year,, the children participating in the, 
morning session of the Prekindergarten had not had this opportunity 
due to their isolated location. Several children in the afternoon 
session this year had the opportunity to work on the teaching machines 
in the Learning Research Center with an indiviudal tutor. These 

- teaching machines were progranined to present lessons in areas such as 
rhyming words, loud and soft sounds, matching ejnercises, story 
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comprehenslory etc. The Preklndergarten also had convenient use of 
excellent audio-yisual materials from the Educational Media Office of 
West Chester State College in addition to the use of books and in- 



structional kits from the curriculum*and children'^ libraries. The 
Prekindergarten's location on the college campus wasals)^ more con- 
venient for those student assistants assignJfecJ^o the'prog\*am as the 
teacher aides* 

Parent and community interest and communication were also sig- 
♦ 

niflcant strengths of the Cogniti,Vely Oriented Prekindergart^n dur- 
ing the 1973-74 school year. The parents of the e children partici- 
pating in the program demonstrated their i nterest, by , attending an 
'"open house." -Although the parents were encouraged to visit the 
pro-am at any time, the "open house" was set up as a means of ex- 
tending a special invitation to the parents to observe the daily 
/operations of the Preklndergarten. The parents responded positively / 
tO' the observed progress of their children; Parental interest was 
also exhibited by those parents who volunteered to help out at 
special parties and on field trips. Frequent telephone conversa- 
tions established an open line of communication with the parents. 
At that time teachers and parents exchanged ideils and information 
related to the pr-ogram operati<on and individual children* Informe- 
tion concejrning the instructional program and progress of the chil- 
dren was also communicated to parents in the form of a newsletter. 

In suninary, the Cbgnitively Oriented Urban Prelcindergarten for 
the 1973-74 school year demonstrated outstanding program' strength 'in 
tlte following four important areas: experience derived from the 
previous year of operation and subsequent curriculum revision to 
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better meet the needs and levels of development of the participating 
children; overall effectiveness in enabl'ing the participating' children 
to attain the major objectives set forth by the program in the areas 
of Intellectual development, language development, social development, 
reading achievement and mathematics achievement; efficient use of 
classroom facilities and the arrangement of the physical classroom 
environment to best carry out the instructional program; and the 
establishment of coirmuni cation lines with parents and the community. 

Program Weaknesses " 

The Cognitively Oriented Urban Prekindergarten demonstrated its 
overall Ai^ngth and* ef fecti veness^by forestalling any intellectual, 
social and emotional regression of those significant gains attained 
by the children in two irrevious years with the PRIDE Project and by 
continuing the high achievement, and motivational levels of the chil- 
dren. Nonetheless there were several weaknesses related to the 1973- 
74 Prekindergarten Program operation and curriculwn. ^ 

A weakness related to program operation and implementation was 
that of transportation. -In order ta transport the children to and 
from* the Prekindergarten, it was necessary to lease a station wagon 
from f local car dealership. At the beginning of the school year, 
there was a delay 'of several weeks in the, delivery of the vehicle 
and alternate arrangements had to be made for transporting the chil- 
dren. Although the,,leased station wagon seryed as an adequate means 
of transportation, it was necessary to transport the children in 
shifts in order to insure maximum safety. A larger, bus-type vehicle 
would have better facilitated this transportation. In addition, there 
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was sonje difficulty at the beginning of the school yeaf in employing 
drivers for t^ie Prekinderg^rten although this probl^ was later alle- 
viated. 

Another operational weakness of the 1973^74 Prekindergarten 
Program was the delay in byeginning the instructional program for the 
children. This occurre^'due to the delayed decision concerning the 
availability of the c;i ass room facility in the Learning Research ten- 
ter. After the Prjkindergarten wa5 given clearance to conduct iits 
classroom operat^^n in the facility, additional time was required to ^ 
relocate materials and equipment and to set up the physical leahfiing 
environment. Thus the starting date for the childr-en was set back a ^ 
week later than originally planned. 

The energy crisis and rising prices also had an effect on the 
operation of the Prekindergarten Program. The gasoline shortage 
often made it difficult to obrain gas for the Prekindergarten car. 
Rising food prices limited the quantity and variety of food avail- 
able for breakfasts and snacks. 

Because the average age of the participating chHdren for the ^ 
1973-74 school year was slightly lower than that of the participating 
children during the previous year, some curriculum revisions were - ^ 

undertakein to better raect the needs >of the children. Additional . - , 
teacher planning was necessary tabest meet the differences in levels 
of development between those childrenttparticipating in the morning 
session and those children in the afternoon session. 

A weakness related to the Implementation of .the Prekindergarten 
curriculum concerned the. reading program used with those children in 
the morning session. These children used a conmercially available 

' .L ■ ■ ' 
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phonics approach to beginning reading. As mentionflfl previously, due to 

1 

the extensive aijount of time devoted to each letter of the alphabet, the 

children participating in the morning session of the Prekindergarten, in 

contrast to thosje in the afternoon session, were unable to complete the 

specified nunber of alphabet letters necessary before cotrbining the 

" letters to form words. 

Many of the program weaknesses for the 1973-74 school year were 

. related' to .operation and implementation and were sufficiently alleviated 
\ * 

' shortly after the start of the Prekindergarten Program. Program weak- 
<nesses related to curriculum were minimal due to effective curriculum 
revisions based on observations of the previous year of operation. The 
curriculum provided for the positive development and achievement o.f all 
participating children. The overall strength and effectiveness of the 

1973-74 Cognitively Ori^ted Prekindergarten overshadowed any weaknesses 

i \ 

encountered in program op^ rati on. ) 

... 

Test Results 

^Objecti.ve aSsessoient of the effectiveness of the Prekinderg^ten 
Program on the overall growth and development of the participating chil- 
dren was accomplished by administration of a large -battery of test 
measures to each child during the two-week period immediately preceding 
the start of the program in early October of 1973 arid again during the 
two-week period immediately following the close of the program year in 
early of 1974. tach child participated in testing for only one day 
of the two-week period. Tests were administered with the ctvild and 
tester alone and without interruption in a pleasant non-distracting 
atmosphere. Between testing sessions the child engaged in free pla^y 
activities. 
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The tests covered the developmental areas of intelligence, language, 
and social growth, as well as the more specific curriculum areas of read- 
ing and mathematical skills. Following is a list of the specific tests 

i 

utilized: 

1. Slosson Intelligence Test (SIT) » 

2. Peabody hcture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) 

3. Verbal Language Development Scale (VLDS) 

4. Vineland Social Maturity Scale (VSMS) 

5. Preschool Assessment of Reading Test (PAR) 
6/ Preschool Assessment of Mathematics Test (PAM) 

In terms of overall intellectual, language and social growth, test- 
results in these developmental areas are presented in Table 1. In this 
table, both the means and standard deviations (SD) for each of the test- 
ing sessions are given. As can be seen frqm comparisons between pretest 
means and posttest means, on the average, the Prekindergarten Program 
participants gained devel opmental ly in the areas of mental growth, hear- 
ing vocabulary^ general language abilityj^ and socwl skills. The results 
of correlated t-tests between pre- and posttest means indicate that all 
these ^ains were found to be statistically significant at the .01 lev^l. 

The mean gain in nental age from pre- to posttest dn the Slosson 
Intelligence Jes.t, as derived from the tab4e> was c^Uulated to be 18.25 
months. When apportioned over the seven-month program period, this rep- 
resents a mean gain in »ner>tal age of over two and a half months for every 
month in the Prekindergarten Program ot over two and a half times the 
normal intellectual growth rate. 4, 

In the area of hearing vocabulary, as measured by the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Tes't, the mean language MA's reported in the table show the 
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children beginning initially at about the 39 month level aifd ending at 
the 53 month level, This yields a gain of fourteen months in hearing 
vocabulary over the seven-month program period, for a rate of^gain of 



two times the normal. On ttk Verbal L?nquage Development Scale, the 
mean' gain in language age, derived from the table, .is 10.79. This 
represents a rate of growth in verbal .language of about one and one half 
times tne normal over the program period. 

r * 

Gains were also evidenced in social development, as measured by the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale. The social ages in months as given in 
the table indicate that the children progressed from a mean, social age 
of 60.58 to that of 67.57 months of age. While this represents a sta- 
tistically significant gain over the program period, it also is one 
which is at the normal rate of growth. 

TABLE 1 

Pre-Post Test Results in Development Areas 



Pretes t 



Posttest 



"teasure^ 


(Mean) 


(SD) 


(Mean) 


(SD) 


t 


SIT 


55.50 


7.39 


73.75 


9.76*^ 


12.13** 


PPVT 


39.28 


8.20 


53.28 


10.81 


8.35** 


VLDS " 


' • 47.39 


5.9f 


58.18 


5.62". 


7.76** 


VSMS 


,60.58 


7.71 


67.57 


8.13* 


■ 3.91** 



1 ^ 

'Scores given for SIT are mental ages in months. PPVT 
^cores are given in terms of language MA in months. 
VLDS scores are reported in terms of language age in 
months. VSMS scores are in terms of social age is months, 



*"*p < .01 
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Turning next to a consideration of what may be termed the curriculum 
\ ' .. ■ f ' • 

areas, the results of te^sting^ here are presented in Table 2. As can-lie 

s,een from this table, gains from pre- to posttest were evidenced in both 

the reading and mathematical skills areas. Correlated t- tests comparing 

pretext and posttest means further indicated that these gains were of 

statistical significance at the .01 level. 

On the Preschool Assessment of Reading Test, which measures both 

word recognition and reading comprehension, a siAstantial gain was 

achieved. On this test, the psirticipating children exhj^bi ted a mean 

pre-post gain of about 25 points out of a maximum possible &core of 100 

points, representing a highly significant improvement over the pretest 



achi^e^ement level. 

The Preschool. Assessment of Mathematics Test, used to assess mathe- 
matical achievement was designed to measure understanding of a wide 
variety of quantitative and qualitative mathematical concepts. The pre- 
post gain of about 31 points on this test, out of a- possible 100 points 
represents a highly significant improvement over the pretest score for 
/the participating children. This difference is indicative of a sub- 
stantial program induced effect in this area of achievement. 



• ■ - • TABLE 2 . • - . - ^ . 

Pre-Post Test Results -in Curriculum Areas 
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Measure^ 


Pretest 
(Mean) (SD) 


Posttest 
(Mean) (SD) 


t 


PAR 


0.28 0.96 


25.22 16.02 


6.77** 


PAM 


14.21 12.33 


44.97 17.07 


11.68** 





1 Scores for PAR and PAM are given in total raw score form. 
' **p < .01 
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By\ll standards the Prekindergarten must be judged a success in * 
readhing its major objectives. • It engendered significant intellectual , j 
language and social growth in its participating children as well as - 
achievement in reading and matbtmati cs . 

For Black and White childn^ from low income families, the program is 
most effective in enhancing their overall development. While to date no 
children from middle income families have participated in the Prekindergar- 
ten, it would be expected that the program would have a significant effect 
on the development of such childr|n. Because the learning activities are 
based on developmental principles, it can be seen that.the program participa- 
tion would accelerate normal development as well as remediate that which is 
deficient. 
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